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Art. I. — 1. Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener. Von August 
Boeckh. 2 te Ausgabe. Berlin: Bei G. Reimer. 1851. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 792, 764. 

2. The Public Economy of the Athenians, with Notes and a 
Copious Index. By Augustus Boeckh. Translated from 
the Second German Edition, by Anthony Lamb. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 826. 

We hail the recent appearance of a translation of Boeckh's 
Public Economy of the Athenians, from an American press, 
as a good and cheering omen. Not only do we congratulate 
ourselves and the scholars of our country on the addition thus 
made to the number of available books of reference in the 
department of Greek antiquities, but we feel no little pride 
and gratification that the demands of classical scholarship in 
our country are such as to warrant the publication by an 
American house of a work so profoundly and so technically 
learned as that of Boeckh. We may safely say, indeed, that 
this is by far the most important work of the kind in this 
department ever published in America, and its appearance 
places at the disposal of our scholars a large and varied 
amount of learning which was before not generally accessible. 

Nor are we at all inclined to view the selection from the 
vast stores of German erudition of this work on the Public 
Economy of Athens, for publication in one of our commercial 
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cities, as an offering of flattery to us as supposed worshippers 
of the " almighty dollar," made in order to show us the kin- 
dred weakness of the ideal people of antiquity in regard to 
the equally almighty drachma ; although we should be far 
from denying that the subject might teach an interesting and 
highly instructive lesson to our men of business and our finan- 
ciers, as well as to our professional scholars. We rather 
attribute the interest which has called for the translation of 
this book, and which will, we trust, often manifest itself in a 
similar manner, to a growing demand for works containing 
original investigations on subjects of study, as a substitute 
for the mere compends in general use. We are, it is to be 
hoped, coming to the conviction, that the knowledge derived 
at second hand is not true erudition, and that a man who 
should learn Smith's Dictionaries by heart would not by that 
means become a scholar. We are by no means disposed to 
underrate the value of compendious books of reference for 
younger students, and for literary men in general; indeed, 
they are indispensable to all scholars as conveniences, and we 
protest only against the use of them as authorities by profes- 
sional scholars, who have no more right to depend upon such 
books exclusively or mainly in matters belonging to their own 
department of study, than a professed scientific man would 
have to rely upon dictionaries and encyclopaedias for his 
knowledge of his own department of science. We believe 
that nothing has a stronger tendency to produce a pedantic 
and superficial scholarship, than the inculcation of the per- 
nicious doctrine, that the knowledge of a mass of results in 
his own science should be the great aim of the scholar, and 
that he can afford to disregard the slow processes of investi- 
gation. We see the effects of this doctrine in the many chi- 
merical attempts now made to teach the elements of the. 
classic languages by improved patent processes, which profess 
to avoid the old-fashioned road that begins at the beginning. 
Did it never occur to these irregular practitioners in philology, 
that the very processes which their schemes avoid are in them- 
selves of hardly less value to the young student than are the 
grand results which are poured in such profusion and confu- 
sion from the mouths of their self-acting machines ? It may 
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be said, indeed, of many of the questions discussed in the 
work before us, that the process of investigating them, with 
constant reference to the classic authorities, is of greater value 
to the student who follows it, and thus renders it his own, than 
the result of the investigation itself is when it is gained. 

We venture to make these prefatory remarks, as the work 
before us is pre-eminently one in which may be found the 
original investigations in regard to a great variety of subjects 
relating to the institutions of classic Athens, which every 
scholar should understand, but which are too frequently 
studied by means of concise statements of their results in 
classical dictionaries. 

The first edition of Boeckh's Staalshaushaltung- der Athener 
was published in Berlin in 1817, in two volumes, dedicated to 
Niebuhr. It maintained its authority as a standard work of 
the highest rank in Germany, and appeared in an English trans- 
lation in two editions, in 1828 and 1842. The second edition 
of the original work, almost entirely re-written and much en- 
larged, was issued in 1851, and from the first volume of this 
Mr. Lamb has made the translation now published in Boston. 
The second volume of Boeckh's original work is occupied by 
the inscriptions referred to in the first, with copious interpreta- 
tions and remarks upon them. Among other valuable docu- 
ments, the tribute lists, or lists of the states belonging to the 
Athenian Confederacy, with the amount of tribute paid by 
each set against its name, are here published, occupying, with 
Boeckh's minute explanations and discussions, three hundred 
and seventy-eight pages of the original work. The skill and 
critical acuteness often displayed in restoring whole lines of 
the inscriptions, where only a few scattered letters are pre- 
served upon the monuments, and those in a condition which 
would rather perplex than assist an ordinary observer, are 
equalled only by the wonderful restorations of fishes made by 
naturalists from the inspection of single scales.* We regret that 
it was not possible to include these, and the remainder of the 
second volume, in the American translation ; but we fully ap- 



# The text of the original inscriptions, in the condition in which they stand upon 
the monuments, is given in a series of tables accompanying the German edition. 
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predate the motives which doubtless influenced Mr. Lamb in 
deciding to confine his translation to the first volume. 

The work is divided into four books, of which the first is 
introductory, the second treats of the management of the 
finances and of the expenditures of the state, the third of 
the ordinary revenues, and the fourth of the extraordinary rev- 
enues. In chapters fourth and fifth of the first book, we have a 
most careful and circumstantial account of the process of find- 
ing the values in modern money of the various Greek coins 
in common use. This is of course done by weighing the 
most perfect specimens of ancient coins that are preserved, 
and comparing their weight with the actual weight of silver 
in some standard modern coin. Boeckh proceeds upon the 
principle, that no regular allowance is to be made for alloy in 
Attic coins, as the aim of the state was to coin pure silver, 
and the alloy was introduced by accident, never by design. 
Indeed, it happens not unfrequently that gold, instead of a 
baser metal, is detected as mixed with the silver in Attic coins. 
Boeckh states the values at which he arrives for the silver tal- 
ent, drachma, &c. in Prussian thalers. These, reduced to 
American money, give for the talent $ 1,026 ; for the mina, 
$ 17.10 ; for the drachma, 17.1 cents ; and for the obolus, 2.85 
cents. The most convenient estimates of these values for 
general use are that of the talent at $ 1,000, and that of the 
drachma at one sixth of a dollar, or an old New England 
shilling. This latter seems, practically at least, to be the 
value of the modern Athenian drachma. Indeed, it appears 
a mere waste of labor to attempt to employ any more ex- 
act calculations in reducing the Attic money to our own, as 
the error of one or two per cent which we may make in re- 
gard to alloy or seigniorage sinks into insignificance compared 
with the error of many hundred per cent which we must 
always make in applying the most exact estimates, from neg- 
lecting the immense difference in the money value of commod- 
ities between ancient times and our own ; or, in other words, 
the important fact, that the precious metals themselves in an- 
cient Athens were worth many times their present value. 
We quote the following from Boeckh on the cheapness of 
commodities in ancient times. Speaking of Upper Italy and 
Lusitania, in the time of Polybius, he says : — 
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" Travellers were wont to agree with their hosts, not as elsewhere, 
upon the prices of single articles, but upon the sum which they should 
give for the supply of the wants of each individual guest. The hosts 
demanded commonly one half an as, or one fourth of an obolus, (more 
accurately only three sixteenths of an obolus, or not quite one half- 
cent,) and seldom went beyond this rate. In Lusitania, a kid of mod- 
erate size cost an obolus, a hare the same price, a lamb from three to 
four oboli ; a sheep two, a draught-ox ten, a calf five drachmas. Such 
low prices as these are not applicable to Athens after the Persian wars. 
In the time of Solon, indeed, an ox was worth only five drachmas, a 
sheep one drachma, and the medimnus (nearly a bushel and a half) of 
grain the same. But gradually the prices increased fivefold ; of sev- 
eral articles seven, ten, and twenty fold." — pp. 86, 87. 

After an estimate of the relative values of grain and silver 
in different times, he adds : — 

" This estimation, according to which the present prices of grain are 
three times as high as they were during the period of the most flour- 
ishing condition of Greece, appears to me the most probable." — p. 87. 

It is important to bear in mind that the common annual 
rates of interest in Athens were from twelve to eighteen per 
cent. In regard to wages, which do not appear to have been 
much lower than they now are in most countries of Europe, 
we quote the following statements, the authority for which is 
found in Attic inscriptions. 

" In Olymp. 93 (408 B.]C), a sawyer who sawed for a pubhVbuild- 
ing received a drachma a day. A carpenter who worked on the same 
building received five oboli a day. The philosophers Menedemus and 
Asclepiades must have been excellent laborers in their youth, since 
they earned every night two drachmas each, as millers in a grain-mill. 
Persons in higher stations, or those who labored with the pen, were, 
according to genuine democratic principles, not better paid. The 
architect of the temple of Minerva IPolias received no more than a 
stone-sawer or common laborer engaged upon the building, namely, 
a drachma daily." — pp. 164, 165. 

From a general comparison of all the statements that are 
to be found, Boeckh derives his conclusion, that the value of 
money in classic Athens was about three times as great as it 
is in Europe at the present day. 

We add a quotation from Boeckh's chapter on the expenses 
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of living, in which the domestic economy of Socrates is dis- 
cussed. 

" The poorest family of four adult persons, if they did not wish to 
live upon bread and water, needed, upon an average, about 120 thalers 
($ 82.08) annually. Socrates did not have, as was falsely reported, 
two wives at the same time, but one after the other : Myrto, who was 
poor when he married her, and who probably had no dowry, and Xan- 
thippe. He also had three children. He prosecuted no manual art 
after he had sacrificed the employment of his youth to the never-resting 
effort to acquire wisdom. His teaching procured him no income. 
According to Xenophon, he lived upon his property, which, if it should 
have found a good purchaser, might easily have brought, altogether, five 
minas ; and he needed only a small addition from his friends. From 
this it has been inferred that living was extraordinarily cheap at 
Athens. It is evident, however, that Socrates with his family could 
not live upon the interest of so small an amount of property. For, 
however poor the house may have been, its value cannot be estimated 
at less than three minas. So that, without taking the furniture into 
consideration, the rest of his property, from which interest could be 
derived, could have amounted to but two minas, and the income from 
it, according to the common rate of interest, to only twenty-four drach- 
mas. With this he could not have procured even the amount of barley 
which was requisite for himself and his wife, to say nothing of the other 

necessaries of life, and of the support of his children We must 

believe that Xenophon intended to estimate the value of the entire 
property of Socrates at only five minas. But we are no more author- 
ized to consider his account as correct, than we are to reject it. The 
history of the ancient sages is so entangled and garnished with traditions, 
and the circumstances of their lives are so differently represented even 
by contemporary writers, that we can seldom find firm ground on which 

to stand Thus the well-informed Demetrius of Phalerum affirmed, 

in opposition to Xenophon, that Socrates had, beside his house, seventy 

minas at interest, in the possession of Crito But assuming that 

Xenophon's account is perfectly correct, we must suppose that the 
mother of the young boys supported herself and both the children, 
either by labor or from her dowry, and that Lamprocles supported 
himself, and that the famed economy of Socrates probably consisted, 
among other things, in this also, that he kept them at work. And then 
again, suppose that he always lived upon his twenty-four drachmas, 
with a small additional sum from his friends, yet no one could live as 
he did. It is true that he is said to have frequently offered sacrifices 
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at home and upon the public altars. But they were, doubtless, only 
baked dough, shaped into the forms of animals, after the manner of the 
poor ; properly bread, therefore, great part of which was at the same 
time eaten, and to which his family also contributed. He lived, in the 
strictest sense, upon bread and water, except when invited to entertain- 
ments at the tables of others, and could therefore be particularly glad, 
as he is said to have been, on account of the cheapness of barley, when 
four chcenices (about half a peck) sold for an obolus (three cents). He 
wore no under garment ; even his outside garment was poor, and the 
same one was worn both summer and winter. He generally went bare- 
footed, and his dress-sandals, which he occasionally wore, may have 
lasted him his lifetime. His walk for pleasure and exercise before his 
house served him instead of an opson for his meal. In short, no slave 
was so poorly maintained as was Socrates. The drachma which he 
gave Prodicus was certainly the largest sum ever spent by him at one 
time. And it may boldly be affirmed, without wishing to disparage 
his exalted genius, that, in respect to his indigence and a certain cyni- 
cism in his character, the representation of Aristophanes was not much 
exaggerated, but in the essential particulars was delineated from the 
life." — pp. 156-159. 

The question naturally arises, What was the Athenian 
state, with whose public economy we are concerned ? We 
have a most satisfactory estimate of the population of Attica,* 
based upon the few definite statements that have been pre- 
served, from which it appears that the free population of 
Attica must have consisted of about 135,000 persons. We 
know from the census of Demetrius of Phalerum in 309 B. C, 
that there were then 21,000 citizens and 10,000 resident for- 
eigners. This agrees with a statement in an oration at- 
tributed to Demosthenes, that there were 20,000 citizens. 
Boeckh considers the number of citizens as two ninths of the 
whole free native population, thus making the whole number 
90,000, to which must be added 45,000 for the resident 
foreigners with their families. To this we must add the 
slaves, whom Boeckh estimates, with great probability, at 
365,000, arriving at 500,000 as the most reasonable general 
estimate of the entire population. This, it must be remem- 
bered, includes not only the inhabitants of the city of Athens 



* Book I. Chap. 7. 
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itself, but the whole population of Attica. It was the great 
and fatal defect in the ancient democracies, that they never 
conceived the idea of a state, in the proper sense of that word, 
their highest idea of a political organization always being that 
of a sovereign city with its circle of dependent allies or sub- 
jects. The amount of freedom and democracy of which such 
an organization was capable was limited to that which could 
be included within the organization of a city ; all outside of 
it was unworthy a share in the political privileges of the 
metropolis. No idea of a representative government, by 
which a collection of free cities and towns could form a re- 
publican state, appears to have been developed or attempted 
in antiquity. The city organization, however, was made to 
embrace much more than it does at the present day. Thus 
the limits of Athens were extended over the whole of Attica, 
a district including about a thousand English square miles, 
and the whole country was divided into one hundred and 
seventy-four demes or smaller districts, the members of each 
of which had the same political privileges at Athens, the 
same right to sit and vote in the public assembly, to be 
chosen by lot into the senate or to the office of archon, with 
citizens who lived under the shadow of the Acropolis itself. 
Thus Athens, in its wider sense, was coextensive with Attica. 
The originally independent towns and villages of Attica had, 
at an early period, joined the principal city, becoming incor- 
porated with it, and losing their own political existence. 
Here, however, the limits of the city of Athena were fixed, 
so that there could be no Athenian territory regarded in the 
same light with Attica, and no Athenian citizens residing 
elsewhere permanently with the same privileges as those of 
the metropolis. 

An only apparent exception to this can be found in the so- 
called cleruchice, or colonies of Athenian citizens, sent out to 
hold possession of the land of a conquered people, which 
was divided among the new tenants by lot, whence the name. 
The political status of these colonists illustrates and confirms-, 
rather than limits, the general remark made above. These 
cleruchi did not form either independent cities or cities by 
themselves subordinate to Athens ; but they remained a part 
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of the citizens of Athens itself, and each member retained his 
right as a citizen of Athens, and his place in his particular 
deme of Attica, which he might claim at any moment when 
he chose to return. In this important point the cleruchice 
differed from the other Athenian colonies. The latter formed 
cities for themselves, bound to their parent city by no ties 
stronger than those which held a son to his parents after he 
had left the paternal roof. Any violation of their filial duties 
was looked upon rather as ungrateful than illegal. They 
carried with them the sacred fire from the Prytaneum of Ath- 
ens, from which they kindled the new flame upon the altar of 
Athena in their new city. This flame, by which the very fire 
upon their altars should be, as it were, the child of that 
around which they had worshipped at home, is beautifully 
symbolical of the relation of the common Athenian colonies 
to the parent city. With the cleruchi, however, no sacred fire 
was transported from Athens ; they looked to the original 
fire in the Prytaneum as still their own, and felt that the 
guardian goddess of Athens, enshrined upon her holy rock,, 
still continued to spread her benign protection over them, 
even in their absence from home. In short, they were viewed 
simply as Athenians temporarily absent, as if they were upon 
a journey or serving in the army of the city, and their chil- 
dren, born in their foreign residence, immediately acquired all 
the rights of native Athenians. It is probable that Plato was 
born in iEgina, while his parents were living in that island as 
cleruchi, but he was none the less an Athenian citizen. So 
far, then, from forming an exception to the general principle, 
this singular system of colonization exhibits with peculiar 
clearness the grand idea at the foundation of the Athenian 
colonial system, that a citizen who left his home in Athens 
must either give up his allegiance to his native city, and trans- 
fer it to the new one, as was the case in the so-called Athe- 
nian colonies, or else transfer his person without his allegiance 
to a new country, carrying with him the protection of Athens, 
as in the colonies called cleruchice. All tends to show that 
Athens was a city, not a state, and that she could perform 
only those functions of a state which are equally adapted to 
the constitution of a city. As a city she first formed an 
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alliance with the various members of the confederacy of Delos, 
and afterwards gradually changed them, or allowed them to 
change themselves, from allies to subjects ; as a city she 
carried on war with Greek and barbarian enemies ; and as a 
city she finally yielded to that force of barbarism from with- 
out, which was directed with so much skill against the weak 
points of her constitution. The same experiment, upon a 
grander scale, was afterwards made in Italy, where another 
city, with no constitution adapted to a state composed of 
various communities, conceiyed the gigantic plan of swallow- 
ing up, first, the whole of Italy, and then the world. As 
long as Eome retained the name of republican, she presented 
the singular phenomenon of a city holding an immense empire 
in subjection by the strong bond of a merely metropolitan 
government ; her citizens (though living a thousand miles 
distant from the Tiber), and her subjects, wherever resident, 
were citizens and subjects of the city Rome. This is a point 
which cannot be too closely kept in mind in forming our 
ideas of the democracies of antiquity. If Athens, or any of 
the other cities of Greece, could have taken a step beyond 
the idea of an independent city, and reached the higher con- 
ception of an independent but harmonious state, the whole 
course of history might have been changed, and we might, at 
least, have had a less early downfall of Grecian liberty to 
deplore. Athens, after her short but brilliant period of glory, 
fell like a withered leaf in the first wind that blew harshly 
upon her after the original vital energy of her citizens had 
deserted her. Rome was enabled to survive this loss of her 
primitive simplicity and virtue, and to proceed, in a manner 
impossible for Athens, with the solution of her grand prob- 
lem, the conquest of the world, from the fact that an oligar- 
chical senate held the direction of her affairs, and ruled with 
little regard to the primitive constitution of the city, which 
had become obsolete amid the corruptions of the age. This, 
however, was but a temporary protection, and when it yielded 
to corruption and decay, nothing remained but the transfor- 
mation of the imperial city into a military monarchy. 

We will now endeavor to answer briefly the questions 
which more immediately concern us. What system of finan- 
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ces did this city of Athens have ? what were its regular 
annual expenditures ? and what were its ordinary and extraor- 
dinary means for meeting those expenses? For the details 
of the Athenian system of finance, apparently inferior in com- 
plexity to no system of modern times, we must refer the 
reader to Boeckh's minute exposition in the first nine chapters 
of his second book. We can here only allude to a few points, 
to show that great attention was paid to this department, and 
that men of the highest ability devoted themselves to it. The 
senate of five hundred held the general superintendence of 
the finances, acting, of course, as the agents of the sovereign 
people. To the senate all the officers of finance were ac- 
countable and subordinate. These officers were divided into 
three classes, collectors, treasurers who had charge of the 
various treasuries into which the money was distributed, and 
those who had charge of the accounts. One office in this 
number was especially important on its own account, as well 
as from the great names which give it dignity in history. 
This is that of the superintendent of the public revenues, 
who was chosen by vote of the people (not by lot, like most 
of the Athenian officers), and for a period of four years. As 
to his duties, Boeckh remarks : — 

" The example of Lycurgus shows that all the money received and 
disbursed passed through his hands. Consequently he was the general 
receiver and superintendent of all the treasuries from which money 
was disbursed, or the general paymaster, who received all the money 
paid to the apodectse and appropriated by them for disbursement, and 
supplied the several treasuries with the same. The proceeds of the 
property tax, which, as money designed for military purposes, were 
without doubt immediately delivered to the treasury appropriated for 

these purposes, must be excepted, and originally also the tributes 

He paid the expenses which were necessary for the administration of 
government (SioUrja-is), that is, in time of peace, every regular expendi- 
ture."— pp. 225, 226. 

Among the statesmen who held this office was Aristides, 
whose proverbial reputation for justice was, perhaps, based in 
no small degree upon his integrity as director of the finances. 
His ability in this department was abundantly shown in the 
assessment of the original tribute upon the members of the 
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confederacy of Delos, at that time, it must be remembered, 
consisting of a body of allies, and not of an imperial city with 
her subjects. This was the office held by the statesman and 
orator Lycurgus, whose wise and prudent administration of 
the Athenian finances for twelve successive years, in the latter 
half of the fourth century before Christ, supported the sinking 
state, and placed it in a financial position which a few years 
earlier might, perhaps, have enabled it to withstand the Mace- 
donian conqueror. His administration formed an important 
era for Athens, from the energy which he displayed in erect- 
ing or completing various public buildings, among which may 
be mentioned the arsenal at the Piraeus and the noble theatre 
of Dionysus on the slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This 
latter building was begun a century and a half before, just 
after the fall of the old wooden theatre of Athens ; and al- 
though it had been consecrated in its imperfect state by the 
masterpieces of iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes, and although generation after generation of Athe- 
nians had beheld the combined triumphs of nature and art 
from that sacred spot, during periods of unexampled pros- 
perity, when the wealth of an empire was accumulating in 
the Parthenon above them, it was yet reserved for the enter- 
prise of Lycurgus to complete the edifice at that late period, 
when Athens was compelled to tremble for her independence, 
and even for her very existence. The great financier of the 
age of Demosthenes is by no means unworthy to stand by 
the side of Aristides; his character was marked by consci- 
entious probity and integrity, in no respect inferior to that 
which gained for his predecessor the epithet of the Just. 
Like Socrates, he is said to have been often seen barefooted, 
although during his term of office money to the amount of 
18,900 talents (nearly $ 20,000,000) had passed through his 
hands, and although his public services were worthy to be 
commemorated in the long and pompous decree passed by 
his grateful countrymen after his death. 

The latter part of the second book of Boeckh's work is oc- 
cupied with an estimate of the probable amount of the ordi- 
nary expenses of Athens, including all the expenses of the 
government except those arising from war, which of course 
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might increase the sum to an indefinite amount. These 
regular expenses are reduced by Boeckh to the following 
heads : — 

" Expenditures for public buildings, for the police, for the celebration 
of the public festivals, for distributions of money or grain to the peo- 
ple, for compensation for public services in time of peace, for the sup- 
port of the poor, for public rewards, for the procuring of weapons, ships, 
and cavalry in time of peace." — p. 278. 

The first of these items must have been the most impor- 
tant, and at the same time from its nature the most variable. 
In the years during which such magnificent undertakings as 
the fortifications of the city and of the Piraeus, the three long 
walls from Athens to the sea, each four miles or more in 
length, or the splendid public buildings which met the eye in 
every part of Athens, were in progress, this item of expendi- 
ture must have greatly exceeded its average amount. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the enormous sums required 
for the erection of the temples and other edifices which 
crowned the Acropolis were all supplied from the revenues of 
the current years. This appears obviously impossible, when 
we think of the two thousand and twelve talents expended by 
Pericles in five years upon the Propylaea alone, that magnifi- 
cent marble gateway of the citadel, the massive remains of 
which, with the fragments of solid columns, capitals, cornices, 
and elegantly carved ceilings of Pentelic marble strewing the 
ground in wild confusion, still form a most worthy entrance 
to the now ruined and desolate sanctuary of Athena, striking 
every beholder with awe and admiration. This, however, was 
but the gateway to the holy precinct itself. It may perhaps 
appear impious to enumerate the unrivalled works of classic 
art which once crowned this sacred hill, with a view to the 
Yankee question, how much they cost ; but it is only in this 
view that they can claim our present attention. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for our classic reverence, the exact sum expended 
upon each building and statue is not known ; but from the 
cost of the Propylaea we may form an idea of the immense 
sums required for the completion of the Erechtheum, with its 
various temples united in one, and its gallery of Caryatides, 
those captive maidens who still patiently bear the burdens 
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which they bore so gracefully before the eyes of Demosthenes 
and Plato ; or of the Parthenon, the peculiar home of the 
virgin goddess, in which she stood in ivory and gold, as rep- 
resented by the hand of Phidias. The treasures of art which 
were lavished upon these buildings can hardly be understood 
by us now, even when we behold tbem in their present deso- 
late grandeur, and stand upon the ground literally filled with 
fragments of their former ornaments, or see the mutilated re- 
mains of their splendor which give just celebrity to the mu- 
seum of ancient art in a modern capital. There can be no 
doubt, however, as Boeckh remarks, that the common esti- 
mate of the expense of these buildings, made by Colonel 
Leake and constantly repeated in guide-books, is much too 
low. Leake bases his estimate on the statement of Thucyd- 
ides, that thirty-seven hundred talents of the treasure in the 
Acropolis had been expended upon the buildings erected by 
Pericles, and upon the war against Potictea down to that 
time. This, however, it is obvious, by no means excludes the 
appropriation of other funds besides those in the treasury to 
these purposes ; and the well-attested statement given above, 
that the Propylsea alone cost two thousand and twelve talents, 
places it almost beyond a doubt that the thirty-seven hun- 
dred talents mentioned by Thucydides refer only to the sum 
borrowed from the treasure in the Acropolis, to be added to 
that part of the large annual revenue which could be devoted 
to this object. 

The second item in the list of expenses, that for the police 
of Athens, was inconsiderable compared with the same in 
modern European cities. " No police existed in ancient 
times," says Boeckh, " except the police whose services are 
salutary, namely, that of the streets, and that of the market 
and of trade." The city watchmen, by a strange habit of the 
Athenians, were bought as they were needed, and not hired. 
These were the well-known Scythians, so called from the fact 
that they were barbarians, perhaps originally from Scythia, at 
first three hundred in number, and afterwards increased to a 
thousand or twelve hundred. They lived in tents on the Are- 
opagus, and at a still earlier date in the Agora. Boeckh esti- 
mates the annual expense of purchasing these public slaves 
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at one talent and a half, and that of maintaining them at 
thirty-six talents. 

The third item, the celebration of the public festivals, was 
of course a most important one for Athens, whose pride it 
was, as one of its own orators could boast, that it presented a 
continual festival to all who visited it. The Athenian Demos, 
" the old man of Pnyx," held his court and appeared in state 
on festal occasions with a magnificence which princes have 
rarely equalled. When we think of the frequent recurrence 
of such processions as that represented by Phidias upon the 
frieze of the Parthenon, for which, it is said, the cavalry of the 
state were maintained in time of peace, we may form some 
idea of a single department of the expenses which belong 
under this head. An important part of the cost of many of 
the festivals, especially of those in which a chorus of any 
kind appeared, was not borne directly by the public treasury, 
but was assumed by individuals. To this we shall recur in 
another place. 

When we speak of donations to the people of Athens, our 
chief attention is not to be given, as in the case of Rome, to 
the distribution of grain to the populace, although this some- 
times occurred, but more especially to the distribution of 
the money called theorica, aptly termed by Boeckh a "can- 
cer of the public welfare." This payment of the theorica, 
which in the time of Demosthenes had become an evil of the 
first magnitude, had its origin in a most remarkable institu- 
tion of the preceding century, which at the outset by no 
means threatened such fatal consequences to the state. When 
we read with delight the masterpieces of the Attic drama, 
and almost imagine ourselves amid the assembled populace 
of classic Athens, beholding the original performance of the 
Agamemnon, the Antigone, or the Medea, how seldom does 
it occur to us, that even this brilliant picture has its reverse 
side, which may be coolly examined as a matter of political 
economy, and must be so examined, if we wish to understand 
perfectly the full effect of the Attic drama upon the Attic 
life. We must first give up all ideas of the time and place 
of such performances which we have derived from modern 
theatres, and instead of an enclosed building in a crowded 
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city, brilliantly lighted for an evening entertainment, with all 
the other accompaniments of a modern theatrical exhibition, 
we must think of the immense theatre of Dionysus on the 
southern slope of the Athenian Acropolis, where thousands 
of all classes sit through the greater part of the day at some 
Dionysiac festival, with the blue sky of Attica over their 
heads, and with the plain of Athens stretching before their 
eyes to the sea, where Piraeus with its fortifications holds their 
" wooden walls," beyond which are the deep-blue waters of 
the Saronic Gulf (blue, as only Greek waters dare to be), en- 
closing Salamis and .ZEgina, and bounded by the black hills 
of the Argolic peninsula in the distance. Add to this the 
"flowery hill Hymettus," cloud-capped Parnes, which Aris- 
tophanes dared to use as movable scenery in his comedy, and 
the dark rock of the Acropolis, crowned with the Parthenon, 
almost overhanging the vast assembly, and we have the scene 
amid which the Attic populace listened through hours and 
days to the Attic drama. Nor must the right of admission 
to this intellectual feast be restricted to those who could afford 
to purchase the privilege. The Attic drama was for the in- 
struction and entertainment of the people. It had originated 
in a solemn litany chanted in the worship of the god Diony- 
sus, and was still performed in a great measure as a religious 
service ; the theatre was a temple of Dionysus, and admis- 
sion to its rites could no more be restricted than could the ac- 
cess to the temples of Zeus or Athena. Upon these princi- 
ples the drama was established, a,nd continued until shortly 
after the appearance of iEschylus upon the stage. At about 
this time the old wooden theatre of Athens broke down dur- 
ing an exhibition, and several serious disorders had previously 
occurred from the immense throng of spectators, many of 
whom, not being citizens, had no right of admission. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, after the new stone theatre was opened in 
its imperfect state, a price of two oboli (six cents) was placed 
upon the seats by the state ; but as the manifest injustice of 
excluding any Athenian from the theatre for the want of 
even two oboli became apparent, a most singular plan was 
soon introduced. This was to demand the admission fee of 
two oboli, but to pay that sum from the public treasury to 
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any Athenian who claimed it. This arrangement was not so 
absurd as at first thought it may seem to be. It had the de- 
sired effect of making admission to the theatre practically free 
to every Athenian, while foreigners, and others whom it was in- 
tended to restrict, would be still subject to the payment of the 
fee. Above all, it probably insured greater order in the crowd 
of spectators. Especial care was taken not to pay the two 
oboli from the treasury to any person not entitled to them, as we 
see in the case of a citizen who was fined a talent for receiv- 
ing the two oboli for his absent son. Indeed, the theoretical 
absurdities in the system almost disappear, in comparison with 
the fatal difficulties which beset it in practice. 

This diobelia, or payment of the admission fee to the thea- 
tre from the public treasury, was the origin of the theorica. 
The manner in which it became so soon such a fatal disease 
in the political system of Athens, was simple and natural. 
The payment was of course intended to provide the poorer 
classes with seats at the theatre, and it is probable that the 
richer citizens at first did not claim it. Before the time of 
Demosthenes, however, it was regularly paid to nearly every 
citizen, to rich and poor alike ; and it was viewed no longer 
as an act of justice to the poor, but rather as a means of ena- 
bling the people generally to celebrate the day by a better 
meal or by some additional luxury. Of course it was de- 
manded alike by those who wished to attend the theatre and 
by those who did not. This, however, was but a small part 
of the evil. Theorica were now paid, not only for the theat- 
rical exhibitions, but for all the Athenian festivals at which 
any game or procession was to be seen ; and the original ob- 
ject of the payment was so far forgotten, that even ancient 
grammarians disputed as to the etymology of the name. It 
is doubtful whether the original sum of two oboli was ever 
increased, and Boeckh's investigations show that the reference 
to a drachma and other sums may all be explained without 
assuming such a change. He says: — 

" Unquestionably, therefore, the theoricon was very changeable. Since, 
however, two oboli are mentioned, both in relation to earlier as well as 
to later times, the higher rate seems to have had its origin in the cus- 
tom, already intimated, of doubling or increasing threefold the regu- 

2* 
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lar rate for festivals whose celebration continued several days ; so that, 
for festivals whose celebration continued for three days, it became a 
drachma ; for those whose celebration required two days, four oboli. 
The double or threefold diobelia may also soon afterwards have been 
paid even for one day." — p. 309. 

We add Boeckh's estimate of the total annual amount of 
the theorica. 

" If we estimate that eighteen thousand persons received the theori- 
con, and the number of those who received it could hardly have been 
less, the amount expended in the distribution of the single diobelia 
would have amounted to a talent. And since certainly it was paid for 
at least twenty-five to thirty days annually, we may estimate the lowest 
annual expenditure for it at twenty-five to thirty talents. It may, how- 
ever, in prosperous times, have easily amounted to double and threefold 
tiat sum." — pp. 310, 311. 

This annual expenditure of thirty, or even of sixty or ninety 
talents, could not be called extravagant for the prosperous 
times when all the cities of the ^Egean poured their wealth 
into the treasury of Athens. Indeed, there existed at this pe- 
riod a truly magnificent patronage of art and literature, to 
which we can hardly find a parallel. But we must remember, 
that a sum, which would not have been extravagant in the 
palmy days of Athenian supremacy, might be enough to ruin 
the state when her allies were disaffected or in revolt, or when 
a foreign conqueror was plotting with domestic traitors against 
her independence. 

In the next class of expenditures, those for public services 
in time of peace, one especially is worthy to be mentioned 
with the theorica, the compensation for attending the assem- 
blies of the people. With this, as Boeckh well remarks, " the 
ruler paid himself." It was at first an obolus, and was after- 
wards increased to three oboli. If, with Boeckh, we estimate 
the average number of citizens in a public assembly at eight 
thousand, we find that the whole expense of the forty regular 
assemblies in each year, added to that of ten or twelve special 
meetings, would have been about thirty-five talents. 

The members of the senate of five hundred were paid a 
drachma for each day's attendance, and the senate held a ses- 
sion every day except festival days: Their pay for three 
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hundred days would amount to twenty-five talents. The six 
thousand citizens, who were chosen annually to sit as judges 
(or jurymen) in the Heliastic courts, received the same com- 
pensation which was paid for attending the public assembly, 
at first an obolus, afterwards three oboli. From this body of 
six thousand the judges were selected for each particular case, 
the usual number sitting on each trial being five hundred. We 
find, however, courts consisting of as small a number as two 
hundred, and in a few cases larger numbers ; as one thou- 
sand, fifteen hundred, and even six thousand. Boeckh fol- 
lows Aristophanes in estimating the total expense of these 
popular courts at one hundred and fifty talents annually. 

The compensation given for other public services was in- 
significant compared with those just named. We will men- 
tion only the pay of ambassadors sent on special missions 
to foreign states, permanent embassies being unknown. 
Their compensation appears to have been given chiefly as 
mileage, and in regard to this item a valuable lesson might 
be learned by modern governments. Even the infamous 
"false legation," which betrayed the liberties of Greece to 
Philip, becomes, in this light, an example of wise economy 
and prudence. The ten ambassadors are said by Demos- 
thenes to have received a thousand drachmas ($171) for 
travelling expenses, which is mentioned as an extraordinary 
sum. As the embassy was absent seventy days, this was less 
than twenty-five cents a day for each member. 

The provision made by the Athenians for the support of 
the poor and disabled must not be left unnoticed, as it was 
one of the institutions which distinguished Athens from the 
other cities of Greece. It is the boast of Isocrates, that, in 
the period of the city's greatest glory, " no citizen was desti- 
tute of the necessaries of life, or was reduced, to the shame 
of the state, to beg of those whom he accosted." The dona- 
tion was small, but, if we consider the expense of subsistence 
at that time, the provision appears most creditable to Athens. 
One or two oboli daily were given to about five hundred 
persons, causing an annual expense of five or ten talents. 

As Athens kept no regular standing army of infantry in 
time of peace, the regular military expenses were compara- 
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tively slight, and consisted chiefly of the cost of building new 
triremes annually, and the maintenance of the cavalry. The 
cavalry were kept constantly exercised, both in order to secure 
greater efficiency in war, and because it was an important 
part of the parade in all the religious processions on festal 
days. Xenophon's statement, that the Athenians expended 
nearly forty talents annually on the cavalry, even in time of 
peace, is accepted by Boeckh, and substantiated by a com- 
putation based upon one of the inscriptions copied in the 
second volume of the original work. 

We have now mentioned the principal regular expenses of 
the Athenian state, with the estimate of their amount made 
by Boeckh, wherever it was possible to make one. As to the 
sum total, he says : — 

" The whole amount of the regular expenses, if of each only the 
lowest rate is assumed, could not have been less than four hundred 
talents annually. But if the building of large edifices, and the con- 
structing of great public works, extraordinary distributions of money, 
and heavy expenses for festivals, were added, a thousand talents may 
easily have been disbursed in a year, even without carrying on war, the 
costs of which are indeterminate. Four hundred talents, which are 
equivalent to about six hundred thousand thaler, or $ 410,400, were, in 
ancient times, equal to at least three times that amount at the present 
day, if the value of the pi-ecious metals be compared with that of the 
common necessaries of life. With this reference, then, that disburse- 
ment may be considered equivalent to three times its amount. This is 
tolerably proportional to a population of five hundred thousand souls." 
— pp.350, 351. 

The expenses of war were of course uncertain ; and as 
they were usually met in a great measure by an extraordinary 
tax, they cannot properly be included in any estimate of the 
regular expenses of the state. We refer all interested in the 
subject to Boeckh's learned and satisfactory investigation in 
the last four chapters of his second book. We quote a few 
statements as to the pay of the army and navy. The com- 
mon daily pay of a foot-soldier was four oboli (12 cents), 
of which half was paid as wages and half for subsistence. A 
century earlier, at the siege of Potidaea, the Athenian heavy- 
armed soldiers were paid two drachmas (33 cents) a day, one 
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for themselves and one for their servants. The pay of the 
cavalry was usually threefold that of the infantry, while that 
of the naval service appears to have differed little from that 
of the common soldiers on land. 

Having spoken of the principal expenses of the Athenian 
state, we must now glance at the revenues by which those 
expenses were annually met. The Athenians were strenu- 
ously opposed to direct taxation, and for meeting the ordinary 
expenses of each year, the so-called ordinary revenues usually 
sufficed. These are divided by Boeckh into the following 
four classes: — 

" 1. Rents and duties, partly those raised from the public domains, 
including the mines, partly customs and excise duties, and some taxes 
on trades and persons, levied upon aliens and slaves. 2. Fines, to- 
gether with fees received in the administration of justice, and the pro- 
ceeds of confiscated property. 3. Tributes of the confederate or subject 
states and cities. 4. The ordinary public services." — p. 405. 

Under the first head we will mention the item of principal 
importance, which most resembles our custom-house duties. 
This is the so-called fiftieth (vevrijnoa-rri), an ad valorem duty 
of two per cent upon all imports and exports. This appears 
to have been intended as a source of revenue, and not at all 
as a protective duty. The latter, at least in our sense of the 
term, seems to have been nearly or quite unknown in the 
public economy of Athens ; but abundant evidence of legis- 
lation for the protection of trade may be found in the chapter 
on Commerce, in the first book of the work before us. The 
fiftieth, like most of the Attic revenues, was not collected 
directly by officers of government, but farmed, that is, sold by 
auction to an individual or company. 

The regular duty of the fiftieth was wisely moderate. 
Another duty of ten per cent, levied by the Athenians during 
two short periods, amounting together to ten or twelve years, 
is worthy of comparison with the Sound Dues levied by Den- 
mark in our own times. The Athenians coolly built a custom- 
house on the Bosporus, defended it with thirty ships, and 
exacted a tax of ten per cent upon the cargo of every vessel 
that passed. 

Passing over the second item in the list, which is unusually 
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fruitful in learned discussions, we come to the third and most 
important source of the Athenian revenues, the tributes of the 
allies and subjects of the city. After the expulsion of the 
Persian invaders from Greece in 479 B. C, when the various 
Hellenic states had taken breath from their well-fought con- 
flict for life and death, the unanimous voice of the victors 
demanded that the war should be renewed in a manner suited 
to their new position, which was now changed from the de- 
fensive to the offensive. The Great King was not merely to 
be shut out from Greece, and compelled to give up his arro- 
gant pretensions ; he was also to be thoroughly humbled and 
made to atone for his insolence. To effect this, a union 
among the scattered fragments of the Hellenic race was 
necessary. The leadership by sea, which had been granted 
without dispute to Sparta while the common liberty was in 
peril, had since the restoration of peace been quite as quietly 
and naturally transferred from Sparta to her more worthy 
rival, Athens. In two years we find Athens at the head 
of the confederacy of Delos, the presiding city of a body of 
independent allies, all alike subject to the synod of Delos 
in matters pertaining to the war against Persia, which it was 
the object of the confederacy to wage. The transformation 
of this independent confederacy into the Athenian empire, 
which we find existing after another quarter of a century, the 
gradual subjugation of the allies, who one by one found it in- 
cpnvenient to pay the assessments required for the common 
defence, and were reduced by the forces of the confederation, 
and the final transfer of the treasury from the temple of 
Apollo at Delos to the Parthenon at Athens, were steps ren- 
dered inevitable by the energy and enterprise of the presiding 
city opposed to the inactivity of most of her allies. In re- 
garding this important series of events, familiar as they are to 
every student of Greek history, one principal fact is to be kept 
continually in mind, which no one will now venture to dispute, 
since Mr. Grote's able and elaborate vindication, — that, in 
each successive step in the change from a confederacy to an 
empire, Athens acted a perfectly consistent and honorable part, 
doing merely what her duties as the presiding city imposed 
upon her. She may have been harsh and cruel in her sub- 
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sequent treatment of her subjects in particular instances, but 
this does not affect the question as to the justice of the origi- 
nal acquisition of her supremacy. Her position, in this respect, 
was not unlike that of our own federal government in regard 
to the States of our Union. As a revolt or an attempt to 
secede from the Federal Union would be met by the force of 
the whole confederacy, so the revolts of the members of the 
confederacy of Delos were met, not by the force of Athens 
alone, but by the united force of the whole alliance, acting 
merely under the direction of Athens. The refusal of Naxos 
to acknowledge her allegiance and to pay her tribute was as 
much an act of nullification as was ever dreamed of in our 
own republic. It was through no injustice of Athens that 
the indolent islanders preferred paying tribute to serving in 
person, and agreed to pay fixed annual sums of money to 
Athens in return for the entire or partial relief which she af- 
forded them from personal service ; nor can we blame Athens 
if she encouraged this natural tendency, knowing how bene- 
ficial its results would be to her own power and influence. 
The first assessment of tribute amounted to four hundred 
and sixty talents annually. As this was made by Aristides 
himself, we may take for granted that it was done with the 
proverbial justice which guided all his actions, and that it 
was an impartial assessment upon the allies of the sum re- 
quired for the common defence of the confederacy and for the 
common war against Persia. Under Pericles the tribute was 
increased to six hundred talents, which, however, does not 
involve the necessity of any change in the assessment made 
by Aristides. The additional hundred and forty talents were 
probably the result of the purchases of exemption from per- 
sonal service on the part of allies, mentioned by Thucydides, 
which were in two respects beneficial to Athens, both in 
adding to the tribute and in giving her an immense naval 
superiority to her allies. The transfer of the treasury from 
Delos to Athens is said to have been made on the motion of 
the Samians, and was probably rather a measure of pre- 
caution, adopted for the safety of the increasing treasure, 
than a coup $6tat on the part of Pericles, as it is sometimes 
viewed. After the death of Pericles, during the Pelopon- 
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nesian war, the tributes were greatly increased, so as really 
to be oppressive and exorbitant; and after the peace of 
Nicias (422 B. C.) we find them doubled, and amounting 
to twelve hundred talents. Of the tributes at this period we 
have the most authentic information in the original tribute 
lists, which were engraved on marble, and set up in the 
Acropolis of Athens, where they have been recently discov- 
ered under the ruins which cover the hill. These interesting 
and valuable monuments, the original records of the great 
Athenian confederacy, now stand exposed to view in the left 
or northern wing of the Propylaea, in the ruins of the very room 
which once contained the paintings of Polygnotus. We have 
previously alluded to the important place which these inscrip- 
tions, and their restoration and interpretation, hold in the sec- 
ond volume of Boeckh's original work. At the fatal close of 
the Peloponnesian war, Athens was, of course, stripped both of 
subjects and of tribute, and her revenues from this source never 
again reached their former importance. The new Athenian 
confederacy, established in 378 B. C, was but a feeble imi- 
tation of that under which Athens had attained such a height 
of power and glory a century before. The changed relation 
of the presiding city to the allies since the times of Aristides 
and Pericles, the shock which the alliance received in the 
social war, and the growing power of Philip, all combined to 
render the position of Athens, in respect to her annual reve- 
nues, critical and unstable in the extreme. The few notices 
that we have of the amount of the tributes at this period 
show that it was small and fluctuating. It is therefore the 
more honorable to Lycurgus that he undertook the direction 
of the shattered finances of Athens at this critical season, and 
raised them by his wise management to such a degree of 
prosperity, that it seemed for a short period as if the glorious 
days of the preceding century were about to return to Athens. 
Her long-neglected public buildings were finished, and her 
annual revenues (not tributes) were raised to twelve hundred 
talents. Lycurgus, as Boeckh remarks, is almost the only 
man whom antiquity presents to us in the character of a 
genuine financier. 

From the tributes collected during the age of Pericles was 
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accumulated the celebrated public treasure which was pre- 
served in the Parthenon. It began with the sum originally 
brought from Delos, which Boeckh estimates at eighteen 
hundred talents, and was increased to nine thousand seven 
hundred talents of coined silver, or nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars. A large part if not the whole of this was considered as 
the consecrated treasure of the virgin goddess in whose temple 
it was deposited. To this consecrated treasure belonged the 
thousand talents which were set aside at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, to be sacredly reserved in connection with 
a hundred ships, until they should be needed to repel a direct 
attack upon the city by sea. It was a noble idea, and one 
which shows that the Greek religion was not all an empty 
and unfelt pageant, to dedicate even the treasures of the 
state to its guardian goddess, so that the Athenian might feel 
that the fair personification of wisdom which he had en- 
shrined in the noblest temple ever reared by human hands, 
and had represented so beautifully in ivory and gold, was 
really possessed of the means of protecting the city which 
lay at her feet, and that from her must come the aid which 
would save the state in its greatest peril. Money could be bor- 
rowed, as it seems, from this treasure for the use of the state, 
but it was always taken as a loan ; and so exact were the 
Athenians in their respect for the property of the goddess, 
that at first they not only replaced the sums borrowed, but also 
paid a small monthly interest of one tenth of one per cent for 
the time the money had been kept from the sacred treasury.* 
Even the consecrated money, however, could be used freely 
to adorn the sacred precinct of Athena, and it was the singu- 
lar glory of Pericles to employ these princely treasures upon 
those works of art which were alone enough to make his 
name and age immortal. We have alluded to the sums ex- 
pended upon the Propylsea ; we may mention here the chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athena, whose golden ornaments were 
valued at four hundred talents, and could be removed and 
replaced at pleasure. In the calamitous period near the end 

* See the accounts kept in regard to such loans, some of which are given in the 
German edition of Boeckh, Vol. II. p. 145. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, when the Sicilian expedition had 
broken the strength of Athens, and the allies were in revolt, 
and when even the reserved fund of a thousand talents was 
employed in the name of the goddess to defend the city, no 
further attempt was made to maintain the sacred deposit ; it 
was impossible to refund the sums borrowed, and with the 
fall of Athens the history of the treasure of the Parthenon 
was closed. 

In enumerating the ordinary revenues of Athens, we men- 
tioned as the fourth class the ordinary public services (\et- 
rovpyiai, eyicvicXioi)' These liturgies form a most important 
point of distinction between the Athenian public economy 
and our own. They were services performed by the richer 
citizens for the state at their own expense, in order to relieve 
the public treasury of certain burdens. They were truly 
democratic, and belong to that class of Athenian institutions 
which assume the obligation of the richer citizens to bear a 
much larger proportion of the public expenses than their 
amount of property would strictly impose upon them. Of 
the ordinary liturgies, the most important was the choregia, 
which may serve as an example. This was the duty of pro- 
viding and training the chorus for the various dramatic exhi- 
bitions, and for other festivals where a chorus was required. 
The choregi were appointed by the ten tribes for each year, 
and a poet who wished to exhibit a drama at any festival 
had one of these choregi allotted to him by the archon, 
upon proper application, if his piece was duly approved. It 
was then the duty of the choregus to pay for the training of 
the chorus by a competent teacher, and to support it during 
the time for which it was obliged to serve. He also paid 
whatever price was necessary to obtain the various singers, 
dancers, and musicians. We find that the expense of the 
choregia in different instances varied from three hundred to 
three thousand drachmas ($50 to $500), according to the 
nature of the chorus, and the magnificence of the festival. 
Although this was the most important of the ordinary litur- 
gise, it was by no means the only one. The gymnasiarchia, 
or duty of bearing the expenses of all gymnastic exhibitions, 
and the duty of occasionally feasting the tribe to which one 
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belonged, at an expense of two or three oboli (6 to 9 cents) 
for each guest, were imposed upon citizens in the same way. 
The trierarchy, too, which was nominally an extraordinary 
service, was yet regular enough to be an important part of the 
expenses of a wealthy Athenian, and was imposed in the 
same manner. We have an account of one citizen who ex- 
pended in these public services nearly $ 11,000 in nine years. 
It would be most unjust, however, to look upon this expendi- 
ture in the same light in which it would be viewed at the pres- 
ent day. We must consider the public spirit on this subject 
in Athens, that made the performance of these services a 
highly honorable privilege, in which each citizen's ambition 
was roused to equal or to eclipse his neighbor. The obligation 
to perform them was a distinction rather coveted than avoided, 
and most of the richer citizens exceeded in liberality the strict 
requisitions of the law, as was the case with the individual 
just mentioned. No one could be called upon to perform any 
such service, unless he had property to the amount of three 
talents, although poorer citizens sometimes volunteered. Em- 
ulation was excited by the fact, that whenever any prize was 
won, as in the dramatic contests, the citizens who bore the 
liturgia, as well as the tribe which appointed them, were 
named as victors. Again, we must take into account that all 
these services relieved the public treasury, and consequently 
diminished or obviated the necessity for direct taxation, which 
would have drawn nearly the same sums from the same per- 
sons in a much less agreeable manner. We cannot wonder 
that a rich Athenian preferred occasionally to pay the expense 
of a chorus, and perhaps have his name proclaimed as victor 
in connection with that of JEschylus or Sophocles, and in- 
scribed with honor upon a tripod, rather than to have a similar 
amount extorted from him in small annual taxes, in which he 
would take no interest, and for which he would receive no 
meed of glory. Boeckh calls attention also to the considera- 
tion, that the high rate of interest in Athens allowed a man 
to expend a large amount in this way, and still have a larger 
income remaining than the same property would now yield. 
For example, $ 16,000 at 12 per cent, (which Boeckh assumes 
for illustration in the case mentioned above,) would allow the 
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possessor to bear even the burden of $ 11,000 in nine years, 
and still have remaining more than four per cent annually ; 
and this, we are informed, was four times as much as he 
was required by law to pay. If a citizen felt that he was un- 
justly burdened with a liturgia, he had the right to call upon 
any one whom he thought better able than himself to bear 
the burden, or for any other reason under greater obligation 
to receive it, and offer him the alternative of assuming the 
duty or exchanging property with him. This right of anti- 
dosis was one of those peculiar inventions of the Athenians, 
made to balance the defects which were constantly liable to 
appear in the working of their somewhat cumbrous demo- 
cratic system. It was, of course, a great protection to the 
poorer class of men of property, but it became in itself, in 
some cases, an instrument of injustice, as Demosthenes 
learned in his youth by sad experience at the hands of his 
unprincipled guardians and their friends. 

We have now spoken of the ordinary revenues of Athens, 
which were regularly available to meet the ordinary expenses. 
As to their total amount, we have various accounts, which 
give the means of forming a general estimate. Xenophon 
reckons them, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at a 
thousand talents ; Aristophanes, somewhat later, at two thou- 
sand. After the recovery of Athens from her losses in the 
war, they appear to have been small and uncertain, until they 
were raised by Lycurgus to twelve hundred talents. This is 
of course exclusive of all the sums paid for personal services, 
which only saved money to the treasury without directly en- 
riching it. 

These ordinary revenues, with the assistance received from 
the liturgise, were usually sufficient to cover the regular ex- 
penditures in times of prosperity. As the expenses of war 
were uncertain, and often excessive, producing sudden and 
immediate demands for large sums of money, it was ne- 
cessary to have extraordinary means for meeting such emer- 
gencies. This was effected partly by a special liturgia, the 
trierarchy, by which the state was relieved of a large portion 
of the expense of fitting out the naval forces, and partly by 
resort, in cases of necessity, to a direct tax on property. 
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To gain a clear idea of the Athenian system of trierarchy, 
and to see the single principle that was at its foundation 
through all its various modifications, we must glance at the 
origin of the Athenian navy, and at the original use of the 
word trierarch. We shall see that this word, which in its 
etymological meaning, as found in the earlier historians, 
denoted the commander of a ship of war, and afterwards, in 
the language of the orators, was applied to one who merely 
paid the expenses of fitting out such a ship, suffered no vio- 
lent change in its signification ; and it will be found, we 
think, that the change which the naval system of Athens 
underwent between the time of Thucydides and that of De- 
mosthenes, was merely a part of that radical change which 
made the Athenians of the age of Demosthenes a different 
race, in many important respects, from the contemporaries of 
Pericles, or the sturdy heroes who fought at Marathon and 
Salamis. 

There were four different systems of trierarchy, corresponding 
to four periods in history. The first existed before 412 B. C. ; 
the second, from 412 to 358 B. C. ; the third, from 358 to 340 
B. C. ; and the fourth after 340 B. C. The first and second 
systems were modifications of the same plan, or rather they 
were both expedients for supplying the utter want of sys- 
tem ; the third was that of the symmorim, and the fourth was 
that proposed by Demosthenes in his great trierarchic reform. 
In all these systems the fundamental principle was the same, 
namely, that the state always furnished the hull of the ship 
with the masts, and, after the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
also a great part of the material for spars and rigging.* The 
state also paid the wages of the crew, and supplied them 
either with provisions or with money to obtain them. It was 
the duty of the trierarch to pay all the expenses of rigging 
and fitting out the ship, either using the rigging furnished by 
the state from the public storehouses in the Piraeus, when this 
was given, or, as was the case in the earlier times, providing 
all the material at his own expense. It seems to have been 

* See Boeckh's Urkunden ueber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates, p. 1 94. This 
work was intended by its author to form a third volume of his Staatshaushahung 
der Athener. 

3* 
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the duty of the trierarch to collect the crew who were to be 
paid by the state, compelling them to embark by force, or 
even by bribes, if necessary, and to keep them together until 
the end of the year, often filling any vacancies that might 
occur from desertion at his own expense. He had also to keep 
his ship in good repair during the year, and to restore her at 
the end of his trierarchy, together with all the other public 
property connected with her, which he held in trust as an 
agent of the state. Finally, the trierarch was obliged to com- 
mand the ship in person, or to provide a substitute. From 
this duty he received his title, which remained unchanged 
through all the forms of the trierarchy. The last-mentioned 
duty of the trierarch is especially to be kept in mind in dis- 
tinguishing between the earlier and the later systems, as one 
important feature of the latter was the appointment of substi- 
tutes, who took command of the ships, while the so-called tri- 
erarchs remained quietly at home, and only paid the expenses. 
The origin of the Athenian naval system (not to speak 
of the Trojan war and Menestheus) must be sought in the 
old constitution of Solon, which divided each of the four 
Ionic tribes of Attica into thirds, and each third into four 
naucrarice (all together forty-eight), each one of which latter 
divisions seems to have been under obligation to equip a 
single ship when the state required it. The number was 
raised to fifty under the constitution of Cleisthenes, to cor- 
respond with the new division of the people into ten tribes. 
This provision sufficed for all exigencies, before Athens be- 
came a naval power of the first class, which was not until 
the time of Themistocles and the second Persian war. In 
the critical period when the invasion of Xerxes was threaten- 
ing, and all Greece was in alarm, when the wisest of Delphic 
oracles had declared that wooden walls alone must protect 
the city of Pallas, and when Athens was in still more press- 
ing need of ships, in order to finish the protracted war with 
iEgina, in which she had been far from victorious, Themis- 
tocles laid the foundation of the Athenian navy, by per- 
suading the people to forego the pleasure which they were 
anticipating from the division of the proceeds of the silver 
mines at Laurium, and to apply the money thus saved 
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(amounting to one or two hundred talents) to the building 
of ships of war. Polysenus, in a remarkable passage, states 
that the building of these ships, as well as their whole equip- 
ment, was undertaken by a hundred rich citizens, who re- 
ceived from the state a talent for each ship. These men 
must have been the trierarchs of the ships thus built, and 
they probably had the duty of commanding them in person. 
If this interpretation of the imperfect but authentic account 
is correct, we have an early instance of a trierarchy under the 
first system. In regard to the principles of this first system, 
(besides the rules stated above,) we know only that the trie- 
rarchs were chosen annually from the richest class of citizens, 
according to some principle of rotation, subject to the direc- 
tion of the board of ten generals, who always managed the 
affairs of the trierarchy. Under this system the fleets were 
raised during the prosperous period of the Athenian empire, 
including those sent upon the Sicilian expedition, and upon 
other expeditions in the earlier part of the Peloponnesian war. 
At some time during the Peloponnesian war, as the whole 
expense of fitting out a ship pressed heavily upon a single 
individual, the custom was introduced of dividing the burden 
between two, who thus became joint trierarchs of the same 
ship for the same year, each commanding the ship for six 
months. This was the second form of the trierarchy, which 
involved no further modification of the first than has just been 
stated. As the earliest traces of such a change are found 
about 412 B. C. (when the other liturgise were first divided in 
the same way), this date is assumed as that of its introduction. 
It is obvious that this did not interfere with the operation of 
the previous system, in cases where the trierarchs preferred to 
bear the burden alone; and, in fact, the two systems continued 
to exist together until the reform in 358 B. C. Several years 
before the last date we find traces of a gradual modification, 
which constituted an essential part of the two succeeding 
systems. Since the time of Pericles a great change had 
come upon the Athenian citizen. Instead of being the high- 
spirited warrior, who thought it a disgrace to employ hirelings 
to fight the battles of his country, he had become a mere quiet 
and domestic citizen, to whom a regular performance of the 
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duties required by the daily routine of life in Athens was more 
congenial than active service in the field. The heliastic obo- 
lus was dearer to him than the glory of a victorious cam- 
paign. The places in the army and navy, which citizens were 
once proud to fill, were abandoned to mercenaries, often of 
the vilest class, who fought only for their wages, and deserted 
to the enemy if he offered them larger pay. It could not be 
expected that this fatal evil should be confined to the ranks, 
and not extend to the higher officers. Indeed, just at the 
time when we should expect to find it, we begin to have 
instances of trierarchs who let out their trierarchies to con- 
tractors, paying a stipulated sum, for which the contractor 
was to assume all the labor and responsibilities of the trie- 
rarchy, including the command of the ship during the year, 
the real trierarch remaining at home, with the title of " com- 
mander" of a ship which perhaps he had never seen. The 
first instance of this which is mentioned happens to be that 
of the trierarchy imposed upon the young Demosthenes in 
364 B. C, by Thrasylochus, which he assumed in order to 
avoid exchanging property and dropping his lawsuit with his 
guardians. It is not strange that the young orator, at the 
age of eighteen, availed himself of this expedient to evade 
personal performance of a duty so basely imposed upon him ; 
and he merely paid twenty minse ($ 333), which relieved him 
of all further responsibility, the case being one of joint trie- 
rarchy under the second system, and the whole amount being 
forty minse. We see, however, from this case, that the right 
of serving by proxy was recognized, as this could not have 
been the first instance. Indeed, we find the same Thrasylo- 
chus, three years later, letting out to a contractor a trie- 
rarchy of his own. This, however, it must be confessed, was 
not at first regarded as honorable, and in case of serious 
accident or loss, the state made the original trierarchs liable to 
a prosecution for desertion of their post (Xenrord^iov). De- 
mosthenes* mentions a case in which a number of trierarchs 
who had let out their trierarchies were in the greatest danger 
of being condemned to death, on account of a naval defeat 

* Demosthenes on the Crown of the Trierarchy, p. 1230. 
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sustained by their ships in their absence. This essential 
modification, which probably soon became the rule, rendered 
the first and second systems of trierarchy less and less efficient 
for supplying the wants of the state, especially in sudden 
emergencies. The principles upon which the trierarchs were 
appointed in each case appear to have been somewhat unset- 
tled, much being undoubtedly left to the discretion of the 
board of generals, and more to the public spirit of the indi- 
vidual citizens, which in some cases impelled those to assume 
the duty of the trierarchy whose fortunes were not sufficient 
to impose it upon them legally. The result was soon appar- 
ent in the wretched condition of the Athenian navy, which 
was yearly becoming less and less equal to the emergencies 
of the state. 

At last the matter was brought to a crisis in 358 B. C, 
when the Athenian expedition to Euboea occurred, which was 
made in order to liberate that island from the dominion of the 
Thebans. Then the supply of ships actually failed, and the 
state was obliged to depend upon the enthusiasm of the citi- 
zens generally. Voluntary trierarchs here appear for the first 
time, and Demosthenes himself was among them. The ex- 
pedition was successful, and took its place among the exploits 
of past time which were always on the lips of the orators ; 
but Athens learned from it a useful lesson in naval affairs, and 
immediately reformed her system of trierarchy. The result 
was the introduction of the third system, known as the sys- 
tem of symrnorice, which continued in use until Demosthenes 
introduced his own reform in 340 B. C. By this plan, a body 
of twelve hundred, consisting of the richest citizens, was 
established, upon which all the burden of the trierarchy was 
imposed. This body (called o-wTeXe??, or partners) was 
divided into twenty symmories (avfifiopiai) of sixty men, 
and each symmory was subdivided into four companies 
(o-vvreXeicu) of fifteen men ; so that the whole body of twelve 
hundred consisted of eighty companies. Each of these com- 
panies supported a single ship, dividing the expense equally 
among its fifteen members. This provided eighty ships, and 
the system was designed for the supply of that number annu- 
ally, the individual members of each company now paying 
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one fifteenth of the expenses of a ship annually, instead of 
bearing the whole expense once in fifteen years. As the sym- 
mory had a corporate existence, with the power of managing 
its own affairs in many respects, it could subdivide itself into 
ten, twelve, or even a larger number of companies, if neces- 
sary, to provide for raising two hundred, two hundred and 
forty, or more ships, if the state required them. Before the 
system was abandoned, sixteen seems to have been the usual 
number for supplying a single ship, involving an increase in 
the whole number of partners to twelve hundred and eighty, 
or some similar change. The three hundred richest were dis- 
tinguished as leaders of the symmories, and upon them was 
imposed the additional burden of advancing the money for 
the trierarchy to their poorer brethren, when the necessities of 
the state required an immediate supply of ships. In this sys- 
tem we find adopted as an essential part the principle of com- 
manding the ship by proxy, which had crept into the earlier 
systems as an unauthorized irregularity. As each ship had 
now fifteen trierarchs, it is obvious that not even the nominal 
duty of commanding it belonged to any one of the number. 
The whole trierarchy was regularly let to a contractor, whose 
duties included a provision for the command of the ship. 
Thus was the signification of the name trierarch gradually 
changed, in conformity to the great change which all Athens 
underwent during the same period. 

The third system of trierarchy seems to have soon been 
encumbered with difficulties, and to have failed in securing 
all the advantages expected from its operation. Only four 
years after its introduction, we find Demosthenes, in his first 
speech delivered before the public assembly, proposing a de- 
tailed scheme in amendment of the system of symmories. 
His proposal, however, seems to have produced no effect. 
This proposal in his Oration on the Symmories, delivered in 
354 B. C, must not be confounded with the great reform 
which he actually effected fourteen years later, about which 
no special oration is preserved, but which is described in the 
Oration on the Crown. It was made to obviate the rapidly 
increasing evils and abuses which had crept into the system 
of symmories. Among these was one by which the three 
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hundred leaders were in the habit of converting their duty of 
advancing the money for the trierarchy into a means of avoid- 
ing the whole burden themselves. They let out the trierar- 
chy to a contractor, for the smallest sum possible (usually a 
talent), making their own terms and advancing the money, 
but afterwards assessing the whole expense upon their poorer 
brethren, allowing nothing for their own share. The whole 
system, too, rested upon an unsound foundation. It assessed 
the same amount upon every member of the body of twelve 
hundred, without regard to the great differences in wealth. 
Demosthenes, in 340 B. C, proposed and carried a law which 
abandoned this unjust principle altogether, and placed the 
trierarchy upon the only proper basis, that of property. The 
symmories and other divisions were abolished, and the princi- 
ple was introduced that a certain amount of taxable property, 
whether it was in the hands of one man or of ten men, should 
subject the possessor or possessors to a certain share of the 
burden of the trierarchy ; in other words, the trierarchy was 
placed upon the same footing with the direct property tax. 
The plan of Demosthenes was to impose the expense of a 
single ship annually upon every ten talents of taxable prop- 
erty * in the state ; each of those who had that amount fur- 
nishing one ship by himself, and those whose taxable property 
amounted to less joining together in clubs until the proper 
amount was reached, when the whole club supported a ship, 
as the old companies had done. Those who were rated 
higher than ten talents were subject to still higher duties in 
the same proportion, so that some were obliged to furnish 
three triremes and a tender. More than this, however, no 
single citizen could be called upon to do. This reform was 
effected by Demosthenes against an almost unprecedented 
opposition on the part of the richer citizens, especially those 
who had been among the three hundred leaders of symmories. 
Bribes of immense amount are said to have been offered in 
vain, to stay the progress of the reform, but Demosthenes was 
not the man to be approached in that way. And they could 



* For an explanation of the term taxable property, which, with the richest class, 
amounted to one fifth of their actual property, see below, in onr remarks on the 
property tax. 
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well afford to offer bribes to avert so threatening an invasion 
of their privileged abuses, as may be seen by comparing the 
new system with the system of symmories. Demosthenes 
tells us that persons who previously paid only the sixteenth 
part of the expense of a single ship, now became sole trie- 
rarchs of two. This reform was one of the greatest triumphs 
achieved by Demosthenes during his career as a statesman, 
and one which would have brought incalculable advantages 
to his country if it had been effected sooner. But the law was 
passed only two years before the fatal battle of Chseronea. 

It will be seen that the trierarchy under its fourth form was 
placed upon the same footing with the direct tax upon prop- 
erty. Indeed, it seems to have lost the character of a litur- 
gia in every essential point : it was now not confined to the 
richest class, but was probably extended to every one who 
was liable to direct taxes, and conformed entirely to the prin- 
ciple which Demosthenes himself lays down in regard to di- 
rect taxes as opposed to the liturgise, that they are taxes upon 
the property, and not upon the person. This is a point which 
we have never seen noticed in regard to the trierarchic reform 
of Demosthenes. Indeed, we can discern no reason why the 
trierarchy, under this form, should be classed among the li- 
turgise. We would even go so far as to maintain, that the 
principles of antidosis (or exchange of property) could have 
no application to it in this form, except so far as they ap- 
plied even to the property tax itself; that is, so far as antido- 
sis would be allowed in the case of all persons who claimed 
a right to be taxed in a lower class and at a lower rate than 
they were. The cases of antidosis, in regard to the earlier 
forms of the trierarchy, were more numerous than those in 
regard to any other liturgia. In all cases it is to be noticed 
as an important point, that, where property was exchanged in 
this way, all lawsuits then pending with regard to such proper- 
ty were transferred also, which would have been the case in the 
antidosis offered to Demosthenes as mentioned above, where 
the only object of Thrasylochus was to terminate the suit 
pending against the guardians of Demosthenes. It is equally 
important to notice, that no lawsuits which did not directly af- 
fect the value of one of the estates in question could be trans- 
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ferred by antidosis, and of course no public prosecution could 
be thus transferred. 

When all other means of obtaining revenue failed, the 
Athenians had recourse to the most unpopular of all meas- 
ures, direct taxation. This way of meeting the expenses was 
opposed to the spirit of the Athenians, on the same principle 
by which the personal services were so well suited to their 
temper. They paid their money in taxes, without receiving 
any credit or glory in return. A trierarch was personally in- 
terested in his own ship, and a naval victory gained by an 
Athenian fleet reflected renown upon those whose ships were 
engaged in the battle, especially in the early times, when the 
trierarchs commanded their ships in person ; but what glory 
was gained in return for all the money they paid to the tax- 
collector, for which their names were not even mentioned with 
gratitude ? Even in the assessment of the property tax, we 
see the democratic principle which is so conspicuous in other 
parts of the Athenian economy. During the period when it 
most frequently occurred, the tax was assessed, not upon the 
whole property of the state, butxupon a certain percentage of 
it, which was much higher for the richer classes than for the 
poorer. We know that the richest citizens paid a tax upon 
twenty per cent of their property ; the poorest, as Boeckh 
supposes, paid the same rate of tax upon only eight per cent 
of their whole property. A tax of five per cent upon all the 
taxable capital of Athens would thus be an actual tax of one 
per cent for the richest class, but a tax of only four tenths of 
one per cent for the poorest. An ignorance of this principle 
has sometimes caused a singular mistake, by which classic 
authors are supposed to estimate the whole property of Athens 
at less than six thousand talents, which would be absurdly 
small. This, however, is only the taxable capital (the rifir)- 
/ia), upon which the property tax (or eia<j>opd) was assessed. 
It was of course between eight and twenty per cent of the 
whole, so that the whole property of Attica must have been 
valued at thirty or forty thousand talents, at the lowest estir 
mate.* 

* See Boeckh, ]3ook IV. Chap. IV., where the mistake, into which even Poly- 
bius fell, is clearly explained. 
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The property taxes paid under the system just mentioned, 
which was introduced in the archonship of Nausinicus (378 
B. C), were usually very small, one of those mentioned being 
a tax of one per cent on the taxable capital, and another 
amounting to only one sixth of one per cent. A third, of 
which Boeckh speaks at some length, as the tax imposed 
under Nausinicus himself, must, if levied, have been a tax of 
five per cent, amounting to three hundred talents. But with 
a full consciousness of the great difficulty of the question, 
and of the impossibility of arriving at any sure conclusion 
upon the subject, we must venture to join those who dissent 
from Boeckh upon this point, and to disbelieve the existence 
of any such excessive tax as that here supposed. It is in- 
deed difficult to believe that the new system of taxation then 
introduced would have been inaugurated by the immediate 
assessment, in a single year, of a tax which for the richest 
class would have amounted to one per cent upon their whole 
property. This, too, it must be remembered, would have been 
in addition to all the indirect taxes and personal services 
which usually supplied the public treasury. Mr. Grote, in his 
History of Greece (Vol. X. p. 158, note), with that practical 
common sense which amid all his learning so eminently distin- 
guishes his great work, decides this point against Boeckh with- 
out assigning his reasons, except those drawn from the interpre- 
tation of the passage in Demosthenes (in Androt., p. 608), which 
is the supposed authority for this large assessment. When 
Demosthenes speaks of ra? eia<f>opa<i t«? airo Navcriviicov as 
amounting to three hundred talents, it is indeed much more 
natural to understand the total amount of all the taxes levied 
during the fourteen years from the time of Nausinicus to the 
time at which he was speaking, than to suppose, with Boeckh, 
that a single tax levied in the year of Nausinicus himself is 
meant. It seems to us that this view of the case admits of 
strong proof by arguments drawn from sources entirely inde- 
pendent of either the sense of the passage or the probabilities 
of the case ; but our space will not allow us to argue the 
point at length. We will merely adduce a single considera- 
tion. In a subsequent passage of the oration cited, Demos- 
thenes speaks of the trifling amount of this very tax in certain 
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cases in which Androtion had collected it by force, after it 
had been a long time in arrears. He says that Androtion 
collected seven talents in small sums, none of which, as he 
believes, exceeded a mina. Among others, however, he men- 
tions the case of two persons, Leptines and Callicrates, from 
whom were collected thirty-four drachmas and a little more 
than seventy drachmas respectively. But these two men 
were of trierarchic rank, that is, they were rich enough to be 
subject to the burden of the trierarchy, and Boeckh himself 
refers to them in that capacity. This, however, presup- 
poses a fortune of at least three talents, which, if taxed 
at the rate supposed, would yield one hundred and eighty 
drachmas. How, then, could they have been subject to so 
small a tax as was collected by Androtion, unless we suppose 
that a succession of small taxes is referred to, some one or 
two of which may have been left unpaid ? It seems absurd 
to suppose that men of property like these would allow a few 
drachmas of a large tax assessed many years before to remain 
unpaid, when the chief part had been paid long before. All 
difficulty vanishes, however, as soon as we suppose that no 
such heavy tax was assessed, and that these paltry sums 
belonged to smaller taxes, like the two others mentioned 
above. "We have dwelt upon this subject especially, to meet 
the common but erroneous idea, that the assessment of heavy 
direct taxes was not infrequent in Athens. 

"We take leave of the work before us, fully aware of the 
impossibility of doing justice in an essay like the present to 
even the principal points of interest and importance in a sub- 
ject so extensive, and satisfied if we shall be the means of 
calling attention to the rich and varied stores of learning 
which the publication of Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens 
has placed at the disposal of our scholars. 



